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I.—THE CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA 
1917-30. LI. 


I. 


N the last issue of the Bulletin (Vol. VI, No. 25, 19th June, 1930) 
I the narrative of the constitutional history of India since 1917 
was brought up to June 10th of this year, the date on which 
the first volume(') of the Report of the Simon Commission was 
published. On June 24th the second volume(?) of the Report con- 
taining the recommendations of the Commission was made public, 
when, in accordance with the hope expressed by the Commissioners 
in their Introduction to the first volume, sufficient time had been 
allowed ‘‘to examine and digest the survey of the present position 
on which our recommendations are based, and in the light of which 
we believe them to be justified. If the account we have given in 
Volume [ is fair and just, we believe that our recommendations in 
Volume II will be found to be wise and necessary.’ It is with these 
recommendations that we are now concerned. 

In the introductory chapter to Volume II (which like the first 
volume, contains a unanimous report) the Commissioners state that the 
facts contained in their survey are facts ‘‘ which no person, British or 
Indian, who has to deal with the constitutional problem of India can 
possibly ignore.”’ ‘‘ In the light of these facts,’ the chapter concludes, 
“... we have come to certain general conclusions on matters of 
principle.” 

Of the four general principles laid down by the Commission the 
first is fundamentally the most important, in that it dominates the 
other three and the detailed recommendations which are contained 
in the Report. The first principle laid down by the Commissioners 
is that— 

“the new constitution should, as far as possible, contain within itself 

provision for its own development. It should not lay down too rigid and 

uniform a plan, but should allow for natural growth and diversity. Con- 

stitutional progress should be the outcome of practical experience.” 
The Commissioners are led to this conclusion by the conviction that 
the method of periodical enquiries ‘‘ has had a most injurious effect.’’ 
The evils of a temporary constitution are many. In the first place 
it is inevitable that minds should be fixed upon the future and that 
there should be a constant endeavour ‘“‘ to push forward the day 
for the next instalment of reforms.’ The knowledge that the arrange- 
ment is only temporary provides no incentive ‘ to learn to deal with 
practical problems under existing conditions,’ and 

‘to try to make the system a success ; on the contrary, those who are not 

satisfied with the advance already made are eager to prove that the 

temporary constitution is unworkable.” 





(1) Cmd, 3568, 
(2) Cmd, 3569, 
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A second objection is that the inevitable defect of a temporary 
scheme is its almost complete rigidity. This, especially in the case 
of India, where the provisions of the scheme have to be applied to 
all the provinces, in all their diversity, alike, is a serious drawback. 
While some provisions have worked well, others have not, and even 
those which have been successful in some provinces have proved to 
be unsuitable in others. 

A consideration of what should be the ultimate goal of British 
policy in India in pursuance of the declaration of August 20th, 1917,(*) 
leads the Commissioners to lay down their second principle, 

“It is that any constitutional changes now recommended for British 

India must have regard to a future development when India as a whole, 

not merely British India, will take her place among the constituent States 

of the Commonwealth of Nations united under the Crown.” 

It was the realisation of the political, geographical and economic 
unity of India, evidences of which are to be found in the increasing 
sense of Indian nationality, the presence of representatives of India, 
not merely of British India, at the League Assembly, the existence 
of external economic forces which are such that the States and British 
India ‘‘ must stand or fall together,” which convinced the Com- 
mission more and more “of the impossibility of continuing to look 
at one half of India to the exclusion of the other” and led them to 
seek the Prime Minister’s approval of their intention to enlarge 
their terms of reference in order to deal in the Report with the relation- 
ship of British India and the States. The Commissioners are, however, 
careful to point out that while they hold 

“that the ultimate development of the Indian policy must lie in the 

direction of a solution embracing all India, it is absolutely clear that the 

States cannot be compelled to come into any closer relationship with 

British India than exists at the present time. Indian rulers are proud of 

their historic position and their rights have been repeatedly acknowledged. 

At the same time, we believe that they recognise more and more the need 

for adjusting their future relationship to the rest of India. . . . We desire 

that the new constitution should provide an open door whereby, when it 
seems good to them, the Ruling Princes may enter on just and reasonable 
terms.” 

Naturally this cannot be expected until “‘ they can see that their 
rights and interests will be safeguarded.”’ 

If the second principle is valid, the third principle follows 
inevitably, namely that 

“the ultimate constitution of India must be federal, for it is only in a 

federal constitution that units differing so widely in constitution as the 
provinces and the States can be brought together while retaining internal 
autonomy.” 

While it might be possible to envisage the future federation in 
India as a relationship between two federations of British India and 
the Indian States respectively, the Commissioners consider that this 


(3) See Bulletin, Vol. VI. No, 25, p. 3. 
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would “reduce progress to the pace of the slowest.” They are 
themselves inclined to the view that 

the easier and more speedy approach to the desired end can be obtained 
by re-organising the constitution of India on a federal basis in such a way 
that individual States or Groups of States may have the opportunity of 
entering as soon as they wish to do so.... Whatever may be the 
ultimate decision, it seems to us that the re-organization of British India 
on a federal basis will prepare the way for it.” 

In recommending this re-organisation the Report recognises 
“that a change from a unitary to a federal system is unusual.” 
“The reason ”’ it adds, ‘“‘ is to be found in the peculiar features of the 
Indian problem. India is gradually moving from autocracy to 
democracy.’” The introduction of an instalment of self-government 
cannot be carried out without a measure of devolution. But * if self- 
government is to be a reality, it must be applied to political units 
of a suitable size,”’ for “‘ representative democracy, as it is understood 
in Britain, depends for its success on the possibility of close contact 
between elector and elected person.’’ What is possible in a country 
of the size of Great Britain with a population of 45 millions, clearly 
cannot be applied to a sub-continent with a population of 250 millions. 

A further reason for the recommendation is to be found in the 
fact that 

“it is only in a federal structure that sufficient elasticity can be obtained 

for the union of elements of diverse internal constitution and of communi- 

ties at very different stages of development and culture.” 

The difficulty is to provide for sufficient elasticity without allowing 
too much diversity. ‘‘ The right method the Commission is convinced 

“is to construct a constitutional framework into which all the provinces 
can fit, but which will leave enough latitude for adjustment to the needs 
of the individual case, and which will enable the constitutional progress 
of provincial government to be secured by healthy growth. This is per- 
fectly possible without finding in the Statute itself a code of rigid regulation 
covering every detail in which one province may need slightly different 
arrangements from another, or in which the same province may need 
adjustments in detail from time to time.” 

In concluding this section the Report states that an initial difficulty 
will be experienced in that 

“* Federation schemes usually start with a number of clearly defined States 

each already possessed of individuality and consciousness, whereas in 

India there are only a number of administrative areas which have grown 

up almost haphazard as the result of conquest, supersession of former 

rulers, or administrative convenience.” 

Although the present provinces cannot be regarded as in any way 
ideal areas for self-government (and the Report recommends that the 
provincial boundaries should be reviewed and resettled if possible 
at an early date by a Boundaries Commission with a neutral chairman) 
they must form the basis on which a federal structure must be built. 

They declare themselves, however, definitely in favour of the 
immediate separation of Burma from India on the same grounds as 
those advanced in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, which stated that 
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Burma is not India, that its inclusion in India is a historical accident 
and that the union does not rest on common interests. They also 
urge the separation of Sind from the Bombay Presidency and of Orissa 
from Bihar, which they declare to be “‘ a glaring example of the artificial 
connection of areas which are not naturally related.”’ 

The next few sections of the Report are devoted to laying down the 
broad lines of the future federation, which are developed in greater 
detail in Part II of the Report. In the first place, the scheme recom- 
mended “aims at giving the maximum of provincial autonomy 
consistent with the common interest of India as a whole,” and thus 
completes the process of devolution which is the necessary accompani- 
ment of the grant of a further instalment of self-government. 

“It is our intention,” the Report continues, “that in future each 
province should be mistress in her own house. Thus independent life will 
be given to the provinces which will form the nucleus of the new federal 
structure.” 

The execution of this intention inevitably means the abolition of 
dyarchy— 

‘for it was of the essence of this system that, while certain departments 

[e.g., Education, Local Government, Public Health] were transferred to the 

control of Ministers [Indian Ministers appointed by the Governor] the 

reserved side of the administration [e.g., Police, Finance] was still carried 
on under the superintendence, direction, and control of the Central 

Government. Devolution was, therefore, incomplete.” 

Speaking of the difficulties of dyarchy the Commissioners say that it 
has done much useful work and that their criticisms do not deny the 
degree of success which it has sometimes attained. As a training- 
ground it has brought home to some who had no previous experience 
of the task of government the difficulties of administration and the 
meaning of responsibility. It has, however, 

“ sometimes tended to encourage a wholly different attitude. As long as 

dyarchy continues, it is inevitable that the elected members of the Legis- 

lature should tend to show an exaggerated hostility to the work of the 
reserved half of Government, which they may criticize but cannot control. 

Rigid dyarchy is a standing challenge which either ranges Ministers 
against the reserved half of Government or exposes them to the charge 
of being the subservient tools of the bureaucracy. And all the time the 
growth of real responsibility (which was the object of the adoption of the 
system) is being hindered.” 

In recognition of the demand for provincial autonomy the Com- 
missioners, therefore, recommend the abolition of dyarchy and propose 
that in future the progress of the provinces 

** should be entrusted to a unitary Government responsible to legislatures 
elected on an extended franchise. Within the general plan there will be 
scope for variation according to provincial needs and circumstances. Each 
of the provinces . . . will be able to evolve by a process of growth and 
development the form of executive and legislative machinery most suited 
to it. The essence of the plan is to afford to Indians the opportunity of 
judging by experiment in the privincial sphere how far the British system 
of Parliamentary government is fitted to their needs and to the natural 
genius of the people. 
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“It must be realized that the change involved is very great and far- 
reaching. Thenceforward, in the provincial sphere, all branches of the 
administration may pass into the hands of the Indian Ministers.”’ 

The Commissioners add that such an advance could not justifiably 
be recommended without at the same time providing for broadening 
the basis of representation. Under the present franchise the electorate 
in the Provincial areas represents about 2°8 per cent. of the population. 
The Report proposes that the franchise should be broadened to include 
10 per cent. of the total population. ‘‘ This would more than treble 
the present number of voters and would make an electorate of about 
20 per cent. of the adult population.” 

While endeavouring in the provincial sphere to give a full oppor- 
tunity for the working of the experiment, “it has been necessary 
to combine it with restrictions and qualifications which allow the use 
of the power of intervention vested in the Governor for such purposes 
as the protection of minorities and the preservation of order.” 

Passing to their proposals concerning the Central Authority, 
the Commissioners consider that Indians have been apt to be led 
astray by imagining that the Assembly in Delhi might develop into 
an All-India Parliament functioaing after the model of Westminster. 
They consider that 

“the precedent for the Central Government in India must be sought 
for elsewhere. What is needed is a central organ which can at once take 
up the work of British India, so far as this does not involve the Provinces, 
but which at the same time is capable of expansion into a body repre- 
sentative of All-India in the wider sense. ... The Central Government 
becomes on such a theory an association of units formed mainly for the 
purpose of performing certain functions on behalf of all.” 

If the ideal to be aimed at is federation, the process of evolution 
in British India towards provincial autonomy in matters of internal 
government must be carried out thoroughly. But this does not mean 
that the Central Government would not be entitled to call for assistance 
and co-operation in matters vital to the whole. 

A “substantial change ”’ in the constitution of the Central Legisla- 
ture is the only practicable method of securing the end of federation. 
This body must be composed henceforward on a strictly federal basis, 
that is to say, “it should be the units of ultimate federation rather 
than popular constituencies that should be represented on it. Direct 
election to the Central Legislature involves constituencies of such size 
as make it impossible to secure reality of representation.” The 
Commissioners, therefore, recommend that, in view of the proposed 
organization on a federal basis and of the difficulties it involves, direct 
election should be abolished and that the members of the Federal 
Assembly should be elected by the provincial councils by a system of 
proportional representation. 

In the Provincial sphere the Commission recommended the 
abolition of Dyarchy because its continuance was no longer feasible. 
“Tt would,” they say, “be an astonishing result if at a time when 
dyarchy is abandoned in the Provinces the introduction of a similar 
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principle were to be recommended at the Centre.’’ The Commissioners, 
therefore, “‘laydown without hesitation” the proposition that dyarchy 
at the Centre or any system of divided responsibility resembling it is 
“quite impossible.’ “‘It has often been found impossible to isolate 
one decision from another, with the result that real responsibility 
becomes blurred.’’ Unity in the Central Executive must be preserved 
at all costs, and the Commissioners “ hold that the risk ought to be 
taken, subject to the provision of powers residing in the Governor, 
which will be kept in reserve but will, with support from the Centre, 
be resolutely used if necessary.” 

In five cases, two of which are fundamental to the preservation of 
peace and good government, the Governor should (though subject 
always to the superintendence, direction and control of the Governor- 
General) be given statutory power to direct that action should be 
taken otherwise than in accordance with the advice of his Ministry— 

(1) In order to preserve the safety and tranquillity of the province ; 
or 

(2) In order to prevent serious prejudice to one or more sections of 
the community as compared with other sections. 

(3) To secure the due fulfilment of any liability of Government in 
respect of items of expenditure not subject to the vote of the Legislature. 

(4) To secure the carrying out of any order received by the Provincial 
Government from the Government of India or the Secretary of State. 

(5) To carry out any duties which may be statutorily imposed on the 

Governor personally, such as duties in connection with some service 

questions and responsibility for backward tracts.” 

Having set out in broad outline the recommendations which they 
make, the Commissioners stress the need for safeguards. It is their 
fourth and last principle, namely : 

“the paramount necessity of securing that throughout the period during 

which India is progressing on the road to complete self-government there 

must be full provision made for the maintenance and efficiency of the 
fundamentals of government. However much we subscribe to the doctrine 
that good government is no substitute for self-government, we must 
ensure that we do not put forward proposals that will permit of government 
being replaced by anarchy. 

“It must be recognised that there are grave dangers in India that 
must be provided for.” 

In the first place they point to danger from outside which the 
North-West, the gateway to India, must always be prepared to 
face. It is an “absolute condition’ for the development of self- 
government in India that the gateway should be safely held. “‘ The 
Army in India must be strong enough for its task. We hold that 
for many years the presence of British troops, and British officers 
serving in Indian regiments, will be essential.” 

If the external menace to India’s peaceful development is serious, 
the possibilities of internal disturbances are not less grave. The 
danger of disorder in India is ever present, but the problem involved 
in internal security is not, however, a matter only of the preservation 
of law and order. The life of millions in India depends literally 
on the existence of a thoroughly efficient administrative system 
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dealing with irrigation, communications and the distribution of food, 
and capable of combating the ravages of famine and the spread 
of epidemics. There must be provided safeguards to ensure the 
maintenance of essential services. Full and ample powers must be 
vested in the Governor-General or the Governor, as the case may be. 
“We desire to give the fullest scope for self-government, but if there 
is a breakdown, then an alternative authority must operate 
unhampered. This alternative authority must also retain an impartial 
power to be exercised in protecting the minorities until such time 
as “‘a spirit of tolerance is more widespread in India and until there 
is evidence that minorities are prepared to trust to the sense of justice 
of the majority.” 

Having enunciated the fundamental principles which underlie 
their recommendations the Commissioners are now confronted with the 
question ‘‘ How much of the ultimate object in view can be expressed 
in statutory form at the present time?’’ To this they return the 
answer that even if the Indian States be ignored and only the provinces 
considered the “‘ necessary conditions for bringing a fully federal 
constitution into being are not yet present.’’ The provinces must 
first become political entities. And in support of this fact they add 
that experience has shown that 

“ federation has generally come about some time after the federating units 
have become politically self-conscious. In Australia and South Africa, 
for example, unity at a common centre was only brought about a substan- 
tial time after each of the constituent units, or at any rate most of them, 
had achieved self-government. The same thing is, in substance, true of 
the Dominion of Canada. The very name of the United States illustrates 
the same sequence. India, which presents so many complications on 
other grounds, is also unique in this that a Central Government is being 
evolved at the same time as the provinces are growing to their full stature. 
But this does not alter the significance of the lesson to be learnt from these 
other instances.”’ 

“ Thus,”’ the Section concludes,”’ 

‘an attempt to devise now a detailed and final constitution for the 
Centre would be to ignore the fact that its ultimate form must depend 
on the action of its constituent parts. We can but provide the conditions 
for its future realization.” 

The Commissioners end Part I by declaring once more that their 
“governing purpose’”’ is “‘to apply to the reform of the Indian 
constitution the principles of the declaration of August 20th, 1917, 
and to make provision for the steady growth of the element of respon- 
sibility in the government of India.’’ This declaration stands in its 
full implication ; the British people and the British Parliament are 
not going back on it. 

It is, however, significant that nowhere in the Report is mention 
made of the Viceroy’s declaration of November Ist, 1929, when he 
announced on behalf of His Majesty’s Government that 

“in their judgment it is implicit in the declaration of 1917 that the 

natural issue of Indian constitutional progress, as there contemplated, 

is the attainment of Dominion Status.”’ 
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II. 

Arising out of the recommendations of the Report are two con- 
siderations of special importance, which cannot be omitted here. 
They concern the proposals of the Commission regarding the future of 
the Army in India and the administration of Law and Order, which 
they admit is a “ focus of controversy.” 

If dyarchy is abolished, then Police (and Finance) will cease 
to be a reserved subject. This is a serious step, of the boldness of 
which the Commissioners are manifestly conscious, to which they have 
been led by the conviction that ‘‘ a continuation of the present system 
leads nowhere.”’ The point is of such importance that, in view of the 
reasons which have led so many men with experience in India to advise 
against the step, the Commissioners decided to include in the Report 
a careful statement of the case both for and against the change. 

“A police service exists for the purpose of promoting justice and 
of preserving order. The first essential of justice is that its agents 
should act impartially.”” The interaction of religious forces is one of 
the chief causes of disorders in India and, if the change were made, 
the impartiality of an Indian Minister of Police, ‘‘ who must almost of 
necessity belong to one or other of the great religious communities,” 
would have inevitably to stand a very severe strain. “‘Up to the 
present the influence of communal feeling inside the rank and file of the 
Police Force is strikingly absent.’’ There is a consensus of opinion 
that, apart from discipline and training, this impartiality is due to the 
knowledge possessed by every policeman that any action he may take 
in the proper discharge of his duty will be upheld by his chief. There 
is consequently a natural fear that, if the change takes place, the same 
support may not always be forthcoming from an Indian Minister who 
is highly susceptible to criticism and pressure from his own friends and 
religious community. The prestige of the security services is at 
present a chief element in preserving order. The consequences of a 
deterioration of the Police Force would be sudden and widespread and 
of the gravest effect upon the general peace. 

The arguments for the change should, however, in the view of the 
Commissioners, prevail. The maintenance of police as a reserved 
subject necessarily involves the continuation of dyarchy. The 
reasons for its abolition have already been stated. Many people are 
tempted to suggest that the responsibility for Police might be 
transferred from the Provincial Governments to the Centre. If this 
were done its administration would still have to be carried out by the 
Centre through provincial agents. But every branch of provincial 
government is involved, for “a reasonably efficient police administra- 
tion is the condition under which all departments may operate.” 
The Commissioners, therefore, are sure 

“that we shall be confirmed by experienced official opinion when we lay 

it down that Law and Order must be a provincial subject, whatever be 

the degree of supervisory control which the centre may exercise. 

“We must face the fact that responsible government in the provinces 
cannot be achieved without this change. It is for these reasons that we 
have become convinced that the bolder course is the wiser course, and 
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that, while making available the experience and guidance which will be 

needed, and preserving the safeguards which common sense dictates, we 

should provide that the department of Law and Order is to be no exception 
to the general rule of provincial responsibility.” 

The second consideration is the future of the Army in India. 
Whenever there has been wanting in India a Government strong 
enough to defend itself, invasion through the gateway of the North- 
West has occurred. The Report, therefore, lays it down as an “ abso- 
lute condition ’’ for the development of self-government in India that 
the gateway should be safely held. 

“The Army in India ” the Report continues, “ must be strong enough for 

its task. We hold that for many years to come the presence of British 

troops, and British officers serving in Indian regiments, will be essential. 

It would be idle to deny that this fact gravely complicates the problem 

of the introduction of an increasing measure of responsibility into the 

Central Government, but we believe that the proposals which we put 

forward for consideration with regard to the status of the Army in India 

would reconcile the demands of security and advance.” 

The detailed recommendations regarding the future of the Army, 
which are set out in Part V of the Report, are as follows. The defence 
of India is not a matter of purely Indian concern ; it should, therefore, 
“fall within the responsibilities of the Governor-General, advised 
by the Commander-in-Chief, as representing the Imperial authorities, 
instead of being part of the responsibilities of the Government of 
India in relation to the Central Legislature.”’ It will be impossible 

“at least for a very long time to come . . . for the Army entrusted with 

the task of defending India to dispense with a very considerable British 

element, including in that term British troops of all arms, a considerable 
proportion of the regimental officers of the Indian Army, and the British 
personnel in the higher command. 

“The Army in India is the only effective barrier between India and 
the dangers without her gates. ... The issues involved are too vital 
and the practical difficulties (4) too great to justify a precipitate embarka- 
tion on a wholesale process of substituting Indian for British personnel in 
the Indian Army.” 
The Montagu Declaration of August 20, 1917, stands in its full 

implication ; “‘the British people and the British Parliament have 
no thought of going back on it.” It seems, therefore, to the Com- 
missioners that the only possible solution of the difficulty arising 
out of the continued presence of the British element in the Army 
in India, the existence of which renders it impossible to hand over 
the control of the Army to Ministers responsible to an elected 
Legislature, would be 
“to recognize that the protection of the frontiers of India, at any rate 
for a long time to come, should be regarded as . . . a matter of supreme 
concern to the whole Empire, which can only be effectively organized and 
controlled by an Imperial agency.” 








(4) The practical difficulties are that at present no Indian Officer is of higher army 
rank than a captain. Some of the 39 captains “ are of an age which would prevent ‘their 
attaining higher rank, even if they passed the necessary examination, before retirement. 
A Higher Command cannot be evolved at short notice out of the existing cadres of Indian 
officers, all of junior rank and limited experience.” 
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III. 


It is not possible, and even if it were so, it would not be satisfactory 
to attempt, in the restricted space available, to give a complete 
summary of the detailed proposals which occupy Parts II—XI of 
the second volume of the Simon Commission’s Report, for in the 
words of the Report itself “‘ not only is it impossible in a brief survey 
to cover all its contents, but a bald statement of conclusions would 
mislead if it were not accompanied by a consideration of the arguments 
which have led us to reach them.’ What follows, therefore, must 
be taken only as the barest outline of the principal recommendations 
of the Simon Commission. 


1, GENERAL PRINCIPLES : 

(1) The new constitution should “ contain within itself provision for 
its own development.” (Part I, Ch. 2.) 

(2) The necessity of an All-India Solution. (Part I, Ch. 3.) J 

(3) The ultimate constitution of India must be federal. (Part I, 
Ch. 4.) 
(4) The paramount necessity of providing safeguards for the main- 
tenance and efficiency of the fundamentals of Government, while India 
is progressing on the road to self-government. (Part I, Ch. 5.) 


2. THE PROVINCES. 

(1) The abolition of dyarchy (termination of the system of reserved 
and transferred subjects). (Part II, Ch. 1, § 45.) 

(2) Conduct of all provincial administration by a unitary Cabinet, 
responsible to the Legislature, composed of Ministers chosen by the 
Governor, whether elected Members of the Legislature or not, having 
joint responsibility for action and policy. (Part II, Ch. 1, §§ 46-48, 51-53.) 

“The constituon of the provincial Cabinet will be elastic, and, where 
and when the Governor considers it necessary, will contain an official 
element.” 

(3) The powers of the Governor for essential purposes such as the 
protection of minorities and of the Civil Service should be defined as 
also the limits within which they should be exercised. (Part II, Ch. 1, 
§ 50, 54-56.) 

The Governor should have full powers of intervention in the event of 
a breakdown, subject to the direction of the Governor-General. (Part II, 
Ch. 1, § 65.) 

(4) Franchise to be widened from 2°8 per cent. to 10 per cent. of 
population. This will result in trebling the electorate, and enlarging the 
Provincial Councils, whose life will be extended from three to five years. 
(Part II, Ch. 3.) 

(5) Continuance of communal electorates for the protection of “‘ certain 
important minorities,” “ unless and until agreement can be reached upon 
a better method.” (Part II, Ch. 2, §§ 69-76.) 

(6) Representation of depressed classes by reservation of seats. 
(Part II, Ch. 2, §§ 78-80.) 

(7) Provincial Councils to be enlarged “ to a figure between 200 and 
250,” and “ to acquire certain powers for recasting their own representative 
system.” (Part II, Ch. 2, §§ 64, 94-5.) 

(8) Enlarged financial resources provided for provinces. (Part IV. 
Ch. 1, §§ 158-163, 188.) 
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(9) Redistribution of provincial areas recommended. Separation of 
Sind from Bombay Presidency, Orissa from Bihar and Burma from 
British India. (Part II, Ch. 1, § 38; Part VI.) 

(10) North-West Frontier Province to have a Legislative Council. 
Executive responsibilities should continue to rest on Chief Commissioner. 
Law and Order and Land Revenue should be excluded from its purview. 
Rights of representation at the Centre. Protection of Hindu and Sikh 
minorities. (Part III, Ch. 1.) 

(11) No change in respect of Baluchistan: but right of representation 
at the Centre granted. (Part III, Ch. 1, § 126.) 

(12) Revision of complicated systems of administration of “ Backward 
Tracts.” Those remaining “ Excluded Areas ” to be placed in charge of 
Central Administration. (Part III, Ch. 2.) 


3. THe CENTRE. 

(1) There should be a “ Federal Assembly.” Abolition of indirect 
election. Representation of provinces and other areas of British India 
in proportion to population. 

Members from Provinces elected by Provincial Councils by the method 
of proportional representation, which will ensure representation of 
minorities. ' 

The North-West Province and Baluchistan will also send members. 
The official bloc will cease to exist. Members of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council sitting in the Lower House will be ex-officio members, 
together with 12 other nominated officials. 

The size of the Assembly will be increased from 145 to between 250 
and 280. (Part IV. Ch. 1, §§ 135-146.) 

(2) The composition of the Council of State will be the same. Those 
elected will be chosen by indirect election carried out by Provincial 
Councils. Life to be extended from five to seven years. (Part IV. 
Ch. 1, §§ 147-152.) 

(3) Existing legislative and financial powers of the two Chambers 
of the Central Legislature will remain as at present. Federal Assembly 
will also have the special function of voting certain indirect taxes, collected 
by a central agency, the net proceeds of which will be distributed amongst 
the different units represented at the Centre. (Part IV. Ch. 1, §§ 153-163.) 

(4) The Governor-General (not the Secretary of State) will hence- 
forward select and appoint his Executive Councillors. They should 
include ‘‘ one whose primary function it would be to lead the Federal 
Assembly.” This Leader would relieve the hard-worked Home Member 
and answer attacks on the Central Government. (Part IV. Ch. 2.) 

The Commander-in-Chief should no longer be a member of the 
Executive Council or of the Central Legislature. (Part IV. Ch. 2, § 171.) 


4. DEFENCE. 

The Defence of India must be an Imperial and not an Indian 
responsibility. It will be impossible for many years to come to dispense 
with the British element. 


5. Crviz Services, High Courts, Inp1a OFFIce. 
(1) Civil and Security Services should be recruited and maintained as 


at present. (Part IX.) 
(2) The rates of Indianization laid down by the Lee Commission 


should be maintained. 
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(3) The High Courts should be centralized, their expenses being a 
central charge. (Part X.) 

(4) The Secretary of State for India will still, in theory, exercise 
control over the Governor-General, but not over the Provincial Governors, 
save in respect of the special powers invested in them. (Part XI.) 

(5) The Council of India should be reduced in size ; its members should 
have more recent experience of India. It will exist as an advisory body, 
but will continue to have independent powers for the control of service 
conditions and of non-votable Indian expenditure. (Part XI. §§ 355-357.) 


6. Inpran States. 

The Commission recommends the creation of a Council of Greater 
India, composed of representatives of the States and British India, which 
would have consultative and deliberative functions in regard to a scheduled 
list of ‘‘ Matters of common concern.” (Part VIII.) 


IV. 


The second volume of the Report received an even larger demand 
than the first, 20,000 copies having been sold within 36 hours of 
publication. Its reception, however, in India has been far from cordial. 
As might have been expected from their comments on Volume I, 
the Nationalists received the second volume with whole-hearted 
condemnation, but a new factor is the opposition of the Sikhs 
and Moslems. Whereas the Indian Liberals had been hitherto luke- 
warm, both their press and leaders have declared themselves unfriendly 
to the recommendations, a single exception in the case of the newspaper 
The Bengalee, which declares that ‘‘ there is no question about the 
wisdom and necessity of these recommendations, which go a long way 
to meet India’s demands for constitutional advance.” 

An important fact which must not be lost sight of is that important 
as these recommendations are, they form only a part of the agenda 
of the forthcoming Round-Table Conference which will also have 
before it the reports of the Indian Central Committee and of the 
Pandit Motilal Nehru as well as any other draft Constitutions such 
as Dr. Annie Besant’s Commonwealth of India Bill, which may be 
submitted to it. The report of the Conference will then be sub- 
mitted to a Select Committee of the two Houses of Parliament, whose 
conclusions will ultimately be debated by both the Commons and 
the Lords so that much water will have passed under the bridge before 
the future Constitution of India emerges from its present embryonic 
state. 

The preliminary work for the Round-Table Conference has already 
begun. The Government of India has asked the Provincial Govern- 
ments to examine the Simon Report, as soon as possible, and to forward 
their views on it before August 15th, after which the Government of 
India will formulate its views and forward them before September 13th 
to the British Government for submission to the Conference. 
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IIl.—CHRONOLOGY. 
Albania. 
June 28th.—Lieut. Chesti, an Italian instructor attached to the Albanian 
army, was shot at and killed while motoring near Scutari. 


Austria. 

June 23rd.—Approval of Austro-Italian Treaty of Friendship by Italian 
Senate. (See Italy.) 

June 25th.—Ratification by The Netherlands of the Aviation Treaty 
between Holland and Austria, signed on December 31st, 1929. (See The 
Netherlands.) 


Belgium. 

June 18th.—The Government, through its Ambassador in Washington, 
sent to the United States Government a Note protesting against the new 
Tariff Bill. 

July 1st—The Chamber adopted the Bill approving the Commercial 
Convention signed at the Tariff Truce Conference at Geneva on March 24th, 
1930. 


Bolivia. 

June 18th.—The extent of the revolutionary movement remained in doubt 
owing to the strict censorship. It was, however, stated officially that there 
had been an attack on the railway station at Mojo, near the Argentine frontier 
by a band of Communists. 

June 19th.—It was reported that the rebel forces had made further 
captures in the neighbourhood of the Argentine frontier. Also that General 
Kundt, Chief of Staff of the Government forces, had been captured and 
that a section of the army was supporting the rebels. 

June 20th.—The small frontier town of Villazon was captured by the rebels 
who subsequently crossed the Argentine frontier. 

June 21st.—It was reported that the town of Villazon had been re-captured, 
the rebels dispersed, and their second-in-command taken prisoner. It was 
further stated that the revolutionary leader, Hino Josa, had taken refuge in 
Argentine territory. 

June 25th.—Ratification by the Netherlands of the Commercial Treaty 
signed on May 30th, 1929, at La Paz. (See The Netherlands.) 

The Military School joined the rebels and fighting continued all night. 

Potosi and Cochamoamba were reported to be in the hands of the rebels. 

June 26th.—A message from La Paz stated that the Army had overthrown 
the Government, and that President Siles had left the country. It was 
reported in Buenos Aires that the revolutionaries had secured the control of 
several departments, and that the capital had been isolated. It was also 
understood that the army had decided to set up a provisional Government 
to prepare for new elections. 

June 27th.—A military committee was stated to have overthrown the 
Council of Ministers and to be forming a new Government, but was opposing 
the revolutionary movement and had sent troops to wrest back control of 
La Paz from the mobs of workers and students who had been in virtual 
possession during the week. Other military committees were reported to 
have been set up in several towns. 

June 29th.—According to American reports, General Galindo was in control 
of La Paz, after fighting in which General Kundt had been defeated. 
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It was understood in New York that a military Directorate of six 
members had taken over the Government. The Cabinet had resigned on 
June 25th, when a rising of students of the Military College and the Engineerng 
Corps had been supported by the Flying Corps on whose assistance the 
Government troops had relied to deal with the students. 

Most of the larger towns were stated to be in the hands of military 
committees. 

June 30th.—Ex-President Siles was reported to have crossed the frontier 
into Peru. 

July 1st.—It was announced that the country was quiet and that the 
following were the members of the provisional military government of six : 
General Galindo, and Colonels Osorio, Lanza, Pando, Quint and Bilbao. 


Bulgaria. 

June 19th.—Commencement of hearing of the Bulgarian-Greek Question 
before the Permanent Court of International Justice. (See Permanent Court 
of International Justice.) 


China. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


June 22nd.—Chang Hsueh-liang stated that he had refused the appoint- 
ment of second-in-command of the Nanking forces on the ground that he 
was opposed to civil warfare, and intended at all costs to maintain the 
neutrality of Manchuria. He further stated, however, that he would do 
anything that lay within his power to restore peace. It was understood that 
the Nanking Government had made several material offers to Chang Hsueh- 
liang in order to secure his help, but that they had all been rejected. 

June 23rd.—Chang Hsueh-liang took under his protection the Ching- 
wangtao Customs House. It remained doubtful whether, by this action, 
Chang Hsueh-liang was intending to come in on the side of Nanking or 
whether it was nothing more than a deliberate stroke of business. 

June 25th.—The Northern forces were reported to have occupied Tsinanfu, 
the capital of Shantung, and it was rumoured that they had arrived at some 
sort of a rapprochement with Chang Hsueh-liang. 

June 27th—Reports reached Shanghai from Nationalist sources that 
serious fighting was going on on the Lunghai Railway and that the 
Kuominchun forces were falling back on Kaifeng, having lost 2,000 prisoners. 

June 29th.—Two Shansi Divisions were reported to have withdrawn into 
Chihli, leaving the Lunghai front to be guarded by the Kuominchun alone. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, RELATIONS WITH THE PowERs. 


June 19th.—It was announced that the Nanking Government had lodged a 
protest with the British Government concerning the action of Mr. Simpson 
(Putnam Weale) in taking over the Customs Office at Tientsin from Colonel 
Hayley Bell. The Nanking Government requested that Mr. Simpson should 
be deported and dealt with by the British authorities “ according to law.” 

It was stated that the Nanking Foreign Minister had verbally informed 
His Majesty’s representative that his Government accepted responsibility 
for British property, as well as lives, in the war zone. 

June 20th.—In obedience to orders issued by Colonel Hayley Bell, all 
Customs officials in Tientsin ceased work and the port lay idle. It was 
understood that Mr. Simpson was awaiting instructions from Yen Hsi-Shan 
before taking any action. 
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Dr. C. T. Wang, the Nationalist Foreign Minister, stated that his Govern. 
ment was prepared to take drastic steps on its own initiative to deal with the 
situation caused by the seizure of the Customs Office. 

June 23rd.—Despite the continued abstention of the regular staff, the 
Customs House at Tientsin was reported to be operating under the direction 
of Mr. Simpson, who stated that normal working would shortly be restored. 

Chinwangtao Customs House, an adjunct of the Tientsin Customs, which 
had also been closed, was taken under the protection of Chang Hsueh-liang, 
who guaranteed the safety of the regular staff on their return to work. 

June 25th.—The situation arising out of the seizure of the Customs House 
at Tientsin continued to give rise to considerable uncertainty, especially in 
commercial circles at Shanghai. It was stated that, under existing con- 
ditions, goods imported to Tientsin had to pay duty, first at Shanghai before 
trans-shipment, and again at Tientsin on arrival. It was considered that this 
double payment would either kill trade with Tientsin via Shanghai or else would 
result in diverting the trans-shipment traffic between Shanghai and North China 
from Chinese ports to Japan. 

It appeared that the Diplomatic Body at Peking took the view that the 
direction of the Customs, formerly under international protection, was now a 
purely Chinese concern, and that it was no business of theirs if the Chinese 
quarrelled among themselves about the revenue. 

June 27th.—Signature of Arbitration Treaty in Washington. (See U.S.A.) 

A Treaty of Amity and Commerce with Egypt was signed in London. 

June 29th.—The Customs Administration issued orders for the Customs 
at Chinwangtao to be transferred to the control of the Shanaikwan Customs 
to prevent their seizure by Yen Hsi-shan. 

June 28th.—A Chinese Judge of the Sha .ghai Special District Court issued 
a ruling to the effect that foreign firms nut registered with the Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce or with a local Government organ were not to be 
recognised as having legal status or the power to sue or to file suits in any 
Chinese Courts. 

The Ministry of Industry issued an order containing eight articles governing 
the registration of foreign firms, practically giving the Government the right 
te declare whether or not such firms might operate in China. 

July 1st.—News reached Nanking that Mr. and Mrs. Porteous, of the 
China Inland Mission, had been released, unharmed. (They had been 
captured by bandits in Kiangsi on March 27th.) 

The Finance Minister issued a statement to the effect that the making of 
future payments on the Salt Loan had been placed in jeopardy because Yen 
Hsi-shan had not released over a million dollars of the loan quotas collected in 
his district. 

Czechoslovakia. 

June 21st.—Request for a further adjournment of the term for the 
ratification of the Convention for the abolition of import and export 
prohibitions and restrictions. (See League of Nations.) 

June 23:d.—A Commercial Convention with Rumania was signed in Prague. 

June 25th.—The Little Entente Conference opened at Shtrbske Pleso. 


East Africa. 
June 18th.—Statement by Mr. Jardine before the Mandates Commission. 


(See League of Nations.) 


June 19th.—Issue of British White Paper on Closer Union in East Africa. 
(See Great Britain.) 
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June 21st.—German comments on the British White Paper on Closer 
Union in East Africa. (See Germany.) 

June 26th—Comments by Herr Curtius on the East African Question. 
(See Germany.) 


Egypt. 

June 18th.—Treaty of Commerce with Persia signed in Teheran. (See 
Persia.) 

June 19th.—King Fuad accepted the resignation of the Wafd Cabinet. 
It was understood that Ismail Pasha Sidky had been asked to form a new 
Ministry. 

June 20th.—Ismail Pasha Sidky accepted the offer made to him by the 
King and completed the task of forming a new Cabinet. The new Ministers 
included Hafez Afifi Pasha as Minister of Foreign Affairs and Hafez Hassan 
Pasha as Minister of Public Works and Agriculture, while Ismail Pasha 
Sidky himself combined the Premiership with the portfolios of Finance and the 
Interior. 

A statement was issued by the newly constituted Cabinet in which its 
policy was foreshadowed. Its programme included the establishment of public 
security throughout the country, the alleviation of the financial crisis, and the 
maintenance of Constitutional Government. 

June 21st.—The King prorogued Parliament. 

Resignation of the Chargé d’Affaires in London. (See Great Britain.) 

June 27th.—Signature of Treaty of Amity with China. (See China.) 


France. 

June 18th.—The United States Embassy in Paris issued a statement in 
which it was claimed that the effect of the new tariff on French exports 
would be small. 

June 19th—Publication as a British White Paper of M. Briand’s proposals 
for a Federal Union of Europe. (See Great Britain.) 

June 20th.—In the course of a discussion in the Chamber on the recent 
events in Indo-China, M. Varenne, a former Governor-General, after com- 
menting on the influence of Communist propaganda in the recent disturbances 
urged the appointment of a Commission to study the whole question of 
Indo-China and suggested an extensive system of reform, tending towards 
autonomy under the egis of France. 

June 23rd.—In a statement to the press, M. Flandin, Minister of 
Commerce, announced that, as soon as the necessary investigations had 
been made by his Department, the Government would officially request the 
United States Tariff Commission to modify the duties on goods which had 
been unduly affected by the new Tariff Bill. 

June 24th_—The Report of the Finance Committee of the Chamber was 
published, recommending the adoption of the Bill for the provision of a 
Legation in Dublin. The Report spoke of “the affinities of race culture 
which exist between the French and Irish Nations, which the past has so 
frequently and intimately brought together.” 

June 25th.—The Foreign Affairs Committee of the Senate met in order 
to receive a statement by M. Briand on the foreign situation, and especially 
the relations between France and Italy. M. Briand, in the course of his 
speech, stated that it was the desire of the Government to come to a complete 
and cordial understanding with Italy as soon as possible, and he indicated 
the conditions under which the discussions could best take place. He 
emphasised the fact that France would eagerly welcome such negotiations 
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and that she was actively desirous of participating in the work of settling 
all outstanding disputes and of providing a friendly solution of existing and 
possible difficulties. 

Contribution by Signor Arnaldo Mussolini to the Press. (See Italy.) 

Speech of Herr Curtius in the Reichstag. (See Germany.) 

June 26th—The Senate passed the Bill ratifying the Minimum Wage 
Convention adopted by the International Labour Conference at Geneva 
in June, 1928. 

June 27th.—An Opposition resolution criticising the Government’s policy 
in Indo-China was rejected by 325 votes to 260, and the Government received 
a vote of confidence in its ability to deal with the Communist plots in that 
country. 

June 30th.—Evacuation of Third Zone of Rhineland completed. (See 
Germany.) 

July 1st.—Publication of Report of Togoland Frontier Delimitation 
Commission and of boundary decision regarding the Cameroons. (See Great 
Britain.) 


Germany. 

June 19th.—Signature in Bucharest of German-Rumanian provisional 
Commercial Agreement. (See Rumania.) 

The British White Paper on Closer Union in East Africa was the subject 
of severe criticism. It was generally held that the appointment of a High 
Commissioner to supervise Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda would be a 
violation of Article 22 of the League Covenant and of the Mandatory Statutes 
of the Tanganyika Territory. 

June 21st.—Withdrawal of adherence to the Geneva Convention of 1927 
on the abolition of import and export prohibitions. (See League of Nations.) 

June 25th—In the course of a Debate in the Reichstag, Herr Curtius 
made a speech touching on various aspects of German foreign policy, especially 
in relation to the evacuation of the Rhineland. He explained that the imminent 
disappearance of the last of the foreign soldiers from German soil represented 
the fulfilment of only part of a broader foreign policy, the aims of which 
had always been frankly admitted. This policy embraced the attainment 
of full political freedom and equality of status for Germany in spheres in 
which these could not yet be regarded as recovered. Herr Curtius pointed 
out that the so-called “liquidation of war” was still incomplete, and he 
instanced the Saar problem. He declared that the Saarlanders might rest 
assured that it was Germany’s wish that the question should be solved by 
way of a voluntary agreement between Germany and France. He touched 
on the recent proposals put forward by M. Briand for a Federal Union of 
Europe and expressed the opinion that, while sympathising with their aims, 
he feared that there would be found to be many obstacles standing in the 
path of their realization. In conclusion he made a reference to German- 
Soviet relations in view of the joint communique of June 13th. This joint 
communique, he declared, laid down no new line of policy, but signified “ only 
the confirmation of earlier principles and the return to things as they were.” 

June 26th—Herr Curtius discussed the East African question in the 
Reichstag. While stating that he had long taken the view that in principle 
Germany could lay claim to a resumption of colonial activity, he explained 
that there could, of course, be differences of opinion as to when and in what 
form this claim was to be made good. He declared, however, that the pro- 
posed British measures for closer union in East Africa were incompatible with 
the mandatory system. 
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June 27th.—During the Reichstag debate on the Foreign Office Estimates 
attacks were made on British policy in East Africa in respect of the proposal 
to incorporate the mandated territory of Tanganyika in the other East 
African countries. 

A new programme of unemployment relief work, involving the expenditure 
of £37 millions of borrowed money, was announced by the Minister of Labour, 
who, in referring to Mr. Parker Gilbert’s Report, said that for some years 
Governmental institutions had been living beyond their means. He also 
said that from 1924 to 1928 foreign capital to the amount of between £125 and 
£150 millions had flowed into Germany every year, but in 1929 this had ceased. 

June 30th.—The occupation of the Rhineland was officially terminated 
with the departure of the Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commission from 
Wiesbaden and the withdrawal of the French Garrison from Mainz. 


Great Britain. 

June 18th.—The Notes exchanged between the British and American 
Governments on June 5th, regarding the interpretation of Article 19 of the 
London Naval Treaty (replacement of cruiser tonnage) were issued as a 
White Paper (Cmd. 3597). 

June 19th.—The Prime Minister announced that the British Delegation 
to the forthcoming Assembly of the League of Nations would be composed 
as follows: Delegates—The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Mr. Henderson); The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Graham), for part 
of the time ; Viscount Cecil of Chelwood ; and the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Health (Miss Lawrence). 

Count Bethlen left London for the Continent. (See Hungary.) 

The conclusions reached by the Government in regard to closer 
union in East Africa were issued as a White Paper (Cmd. 3574). The 
Government, having studied the Hilton Young and Wilson Reports, advocated 
the appointment of a High Commissioner to supervise Kenya, Tanganyika 
and Uganda. 

M. Briand’s proposals for a Federal Union of Europe were issued as a 
White Paper (Cmd. 3595). 

A Memorandum on the receipts of the United Kingdom under the Hague 
Agreements, together with the text of the Trust Agreement concluded 
between the creditor Governments and the Bank for International Settlements, 
were issued as a White Paper (Cmd. 3598). 

Protest lodged by the Nanking Government concerning the action of 
Mr. Simpson at Tientsin. 

Statement to His Majesty’s Representative by the Nanking Foreign 
Minister. (See China: External Affairs.) 

June 21st.—German comments on White Paper on Closer Union in East 
Africa. (See Germany.) 

Dr. Hamed Bey Mahmud, the Egyptian Chargé d’Affaires in London, 
resigned his post on constitutional grounds. His resignation was accepted. 

June 23rd.—Publication in Rome of the Vatican White Book on Malta. 
(See Vatican City.) 

June 24th.—The second part of the Report of the Simon Commission was 
published as a Blue Book, Cmd. 3569. 

June 25th—Mr. Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty, announced in 
the House of Commons the 1930 programme of naval construction. This 
was to begin in the last quarter of the financial year 1930-31, and to cost 
£9 millions, spread over three years. It was to comprise three 6-inch gun 
cruisers, nine destroyers, three submarines, four sloops and one net-layer. 
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The report on industrial conditions in the principal iron and steel areas 
of the Continent, prepared by the delegation sent out by the Committee of the 
Economic Advisory Council appointed to consider conditions and prospects 
in the iron and steel industries, was issued as a White Paper (Cmd. 3601). 

June 26th.—Statement by Count Bethlen concerning his recent visit 
to London. (See Hungary.) 

Comments by Herr Curtius on the East African Question. (See Germany.) 

An Order in Council was signed temporarily suspending the Constitution 
of Malta and validating all Ordinances enacted by the Governor since the 
dissolution of the Legislature in April. 

June 27th—It was announced that the Government had approved the 
eppointment of Lord Sankey and Professor A. Pearce Higgins, K.C., as 
British members of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at the Hague. The 
appointments were for six years. 

June 30th.—It was learnt that a petition had been presented to the 
Premier by 68 Members of Parliament urging him to raise the subject of the 
position of the national minorities (whose number was given as 35 millions) 
at the next meeting of the League Assembly. 

{ Official communiqué re Treaty with Irak. (See Irak.) 

July 1st.—In the House of Lords Lord Beatty and Lord Jellicoe attacked 
the Naval Treaty, and were replied to by Lord Parmoor for the Government. 
Lord Beatty said the Treaty empowered every other Power to increase its 
armaments, while compelling Great Britain to surrender the means of pro- 
tecting her trade routes. He also criticised the building programme announced 
on June 25th, since fourteen cruisers of 6,500 tons would have to be laid down 
within the next three years if they were to be ready by 1936. As regards 
destroyers, England alone was restricted in building. 

Lord Parmoor pointed out that the 50 cruiser minimum and the 91,000 
tons replacement maximum had been settled by the Admiralty advisers 
before the Conference opened. He also said that the Dominions had accepted 
the Admiralty’s advice, and that an Imperial naval programme would be an 
item before the Imperial Conference when it met in September. 

The Report of the Commissioners appointed to delimitate the boundary 
between the British and French mandated territories of Togoland was issued 
as a White Paper, Cmd. 3611. A White Paper was also issued defining the 
boundary between British and French Cameroons, Cmd. 3612. 

Announcement re signature of Anglo-Irak Treaty. (See Irak.) 

Release of English missionaries in Kiangsi. (See China, External Affairs.) 


Greece. 

June 19th.—Commencement of hearing of the Greco-Bulgarian question 
before the Permanent Court of International Justice. (See Permanent Court 
of International Justice.) 

June 26th.—The Chamber ratified the Greco-Turkish Treaty for the 
final settlement of mutual claims arising out of the exchange of settlers 
which followed the Greek disasters in the war of 1921. 

June 27th.—The Senate ratified the Economic Agreement with Turkey. 


Hungary. 

June 19th.—Departure of Count Bethlen from London. (See Great 
Britain.) 

June 26th—Count Bethlen, on his return to Buda Pesth, strongly denied 
the rumours that his visits to Paris and London had had anything to do with 
the discussion of dynastic questions. 
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International Labour Office. 

June 18th.—The Committee of the International Labour Conference on 
Hours of Work in Coal Mines discussed the number of hours to be adopted 
as an international standard. A number of proposals were put forward, 
and those suggested by the British Government and by the Workers were 
both rejected. 

June 19th.—The remaining proposals on the question of the number 
of hours to be adopted as an international standard were rejected in committee. 

June 20th.—In view of the deadlock which had been reached in the 
discussions of the Committee of Hours of Work in Coal Mines, Mr. Shinwell, 
British Secretary for Mines, stated that he was reluctantly prepared to support 
the German Government’s amendment, which provided for a 73-hour day, 
bank to bank. Mr. Shinwell made it clear that he gave this amendment his 
support only because he desired to avoid an entire deadlock, and he emphasised 
the fact that this 73-hour day was to be regarded solely as representing the 
maximum length of working day permissible under the Convention. The 
Committee passed this amendment. 

June 24th—The Committee on Hours of Work in Coal Mines rejected the 
principle of overtime, and finished its work of preparing a draft Convention. 

June 26th.—The International Labour Conference, in full session, discussed 
the draft Convention and the two recommendations prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Forced Labour. The Conference adopted the conclusions reached 
by the Committee and approved the draft Convention in principle. 

Mr. Shinwell submitted the draft Convention for the international regula- 
tion of Hours of Work in Coal Mines. This draft Convention fixed the maxi- 
mum length of working-day permissible at 7? hours, bank to bank, leaving 
open the possibility of a further reduction of hours within three years of the 
coming into force of the Convention. The International Labour Conference 
adopted all the conclusions reached by the Committee and approved the draft 
Convention. 

Ratification by the French Senate of the Minimum Wage Convention 
adopted by the International Labour Conference of 1928. (See France.) 

June 28th.—The International Labour Conference at Geneva closed after 
adopting the Convention on forced labour and the Convention on duration 
of work of salaried employees. The Convention on the Hours of Work in 
Coal Mines was rejected by 43 votes to 17. Germany did not vote. 


Irak. 

June 30th.—An official communiqué was issued giving an outline of the 
terms of the proposed Treaty with Great Britain. These included the 
recognition of Irak’s complete independence, her assumption of sole respon- 
sibility for internal security and external defence, and the termination of all 
mandatory responsibilities. The Treaty was to remain in force for 25 years. 

July 1st.—It was officially announced that the Treaty of Alliance and 
Amity with Great Britain had been signed on June 30th. 


Irish Free State. 

June 24th.—Publication of the report of the Finance Committee of the 
French Chamber advocating the establishment of a French Legation in 
Dublin. (See France.) 


Italy. 
June 23rd.—The Senate approved the Italo-Austrian Treaty of Friendship. 
June 25th.—Signor Mosconi, the Minister of Finance, in an address before 
the Senate, declared that while Italy had shown her love of peace by proposing 
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a reduction of armaments, it was impossible for her to shut her eyes to the 
growing military preparations of other countries. 

Signor Arnaldo Mussolini, in an article in the Popolo d'Italia, stated 
that the disclosures as to the French armaments and war preparations 
furnished a complete answer to those who had expressed surprise at the 
“ metallic sound ” of the Duce’s speeches in Leghorn, Florence and Milan. 
He declared that these armaments had been decided upon in 1929, long before 
the speeches in question had been delivered and that, as far as Italy was 
concerned, the primary problem which was raised was that of security. 

Statement by M. Briand on the relations between France and Italy. (See 
France.) 

June 28th.—Murder of Italian officer near Scutari. (See Albania.) 

June 29th.—A ministerial Decree was issued increasing certain taxes in 
order to obtain 500 million lira, of which 300 were for the military budget, 
100 for the Navy, and the balance for the Air Force and Militia. 


Japan. 

June 26th.—A Soviet patrol boat was reported to have interfered with the 
Japanese fishing fleet off the coast of Kamchatka, upon which the latter seized 
the Soviet boat and held the crew prisoners. 

The accountant of the U.S.S.R. Trade Agency in Tokio was deported. 


League of Nations. 

June 18th.—Mr. Jardine, Secretary-General of the Administration of the 
Mandated Territory of Taganyika, gave the Mandates Commission an outline 
of the general situation in Tanganyika. 

Arrival of the Wailing Wall Commission in Jerusalem. (See Palestine.) 

Announcement as to the British Delegation to the forthcoming Assembly. 
(See Great Britain.) 

June 21st.—Following the expiration of the term for the ratification 
of the Convention for the abolition of import and export prohibitions and 
restrictions asked for by the Czechoslovak and Polish Governments, the 
Polish Government informed the Secretary-General that it felt bound to 
postpone its accession to the Convention and the Czechoslovak Government 
asked for a further adjournment. 

Germany withdrew her adherence to the Geneva Convention of 1927 
on the abolition of import and export prohibitions. In ratifying the Con- 
vention the German Government made its applicdtion to Germany after 
July 1st, 1930 dependent on ratification by Poland and Czechoslovakia in the 
meantime. 

The League Mandates Commission ended its special session on Palestine. 

June 26th.—First public session of the Wailing Wall Commission. (See 
Palestine.) 

Adhesion of Spain to the General Act for the pacific settlement of interna- 
national disputes. (See Spain.) 


Netherlands. 

June 25th.—The Second Chamber of the States-General gave its assent 
to the International Health Convention, signed in Paris, June 2Ist, 1926 ; 
to the Aviation Treaty signed on December 31st, 1929, at the Hague, between 
Holland and Austria ; to the International Convention for the safeguarding 
of Human Life at Sea, signed in London, May 31st, 1929; and to the 
Commercial Treaty with Bolivia, signed on May 30th, 1929. 

July 1st.—The Second Chamber adopted the Bills embodying the Treaty 
of Friendship with Persia, signed on March 12th, 1930, and the Treaty with 
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Rumania for the settlement of ditferences by arbitration and conciliatio 
signed on January 22nd, 1930. 


Palestine. 

June 19th.—The Wailing Wall Commission of the League of Nations arrived 
in Jerusalem. 

June 21st.—Conclusion of the League Mandates Commission’s special! 
session. (See League of Nations.) 

June 24th.—Publication in the U.S.S.R. press of an outline of th 
Communist International’s new revolutionary policy for Palestine. (Sc: 
U.S.S.R.) 

June 26th.—At the first public session of the Wailing Wall Commission 
Dr. Mordecai Eliash outlined the Jewish case. At the end of the session 
counsel for the Jews submitted a Memorandum giving an historical survey 
of the evidence of Jewish connection with the Wailing Wall since the 
destruction of the Temple of Herod. 


Permanent Court of Arbitration. 

June 27th-—Government approval of appointment of Lord Sankey and 
Professor Pearce Higgins as British Members of the Court. (See Great 
Britain.) 


Permanent Court of International Justice. 

June 19th.—The Court, presided over by M. Aunzilotti, held the first 
public sitting of its 18th ordinary session. The Greco-Bulgarian question, 
known as the question of the ‘‘ Communities,” came before the Court. 


Persia. 
June 18th.—A Treaty of Commerce with Egypt was signed in Teheran. 
Poland. 


June 2\1st.—Statement of postponement of accession to the Convention 
of import and export prohibitions and restrictions. (See League of Nations.) 

June 23rd.—A Trade and Navigation Treaty was signed with Rumania 
to take the place of the former Agreement made in 1921. 


Reparations. 

June 19th.—Publication of a British White Paper on the receipts of the 
United Kingdom under the Hague Agreements, together with the text of 
the Trust Agreement. (See Great Britain.) 

June 25th—Statement on Reparation bonds by Mr. Andrew Mellon. 
(See U.S.A.) 


Rumania. 

June 19th.—A provisional Commercial Agreement with Germany on the 
basis of minimum tariffs and most-favoured-nation treatment was signed 
at Bucharest. The Agreement was to remain in force until 3lst December, 
1930. 

June 23rd.—Signature in Warsaw of Trade and Navigation Treaty with 
Poland. (See Poland.) 

Signature of Convention in Prague. (See Czechoslovakia.) 

June 25th.—Opening of the Little Entente Conference. (See Czecho- 
slovakia.) 

June 30th.—The Parliamentary Session closed with the reading of the first 
speech from the Throne of King Carol. 
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Spain. 

June 25th.—It was stated in the Press that the Government, in its official 
reply to M. Briand’s Memorandum containing his proposals for a Federal Union 
of Europe, expressed sympathy with the Pan-European idea, but emphasised 
Spain’s special relations with Latin America and suggested that the proposed 
Federation would have to work in complete agreement with the League of 
Nations. 

June 26th.—The Government announced the adhesion of Spain to the 
(General Act for the pacific settlement of international disputes approved at 
Geneva on September 26th, 1928. 

A general strike was declared at Malaga. 

June 27th.—Strikes began at Granada and Cordova, and the members of 

the strike committee were arrested. 

June 28th.—The strikes at Seville and Malaga were reported to have 
ended. 

The text of a Government Note was published, accepting M. Briand’s 
invitation to a conference in regard to European federation. The 
acceptance was accompanied by reservations as to the necessity of any 
system of co-operation being in complete harmony with the aims and 
work of the League of Nations, etc. Doubts were also expressed as to whether 
any new organisation was necessary, since the questions suggested by 
M. Briand for the consideration of a European Committee appeared to be of a 
nature to be entrusted to the League. 

A meeting of the Cabinet was held to deal with the crisis in the peseta and 
to formulate plans for its stabilisation. Work was resumed at Granada, and 
at Bilbao several Communist leaders were arrested. 

June 29th.—Disturbances occurred at Bilbao which were attributed to 
Communist agitation. 


The Saar Basin Territory. 
June 25th.—Speech of Herr Curtius in the Reichstag. (See Germany.) 


Turkey. 

June 18th.—Before the adjournment of the Grand National Assembly, 
Tewfik Rushdi Bey, the Foreign Minister, made a statement in which he 
enumerated the reasons which had prompted the Government to sign the 
Turco-Greek Agreement. He made some further observations on international 
peace and disarmament, in the course of which he emphasised the fact that, 
although Turkey placed her confidence in treaties of arbitration and pursued 
a policy of friendship and non-aggression with all countries, she nevertheless 
considered that alliances were dangerous things and that, further, she would 
not recognise any decision taken in a meeting or by an institution to which she 
did not belong. 

June 26th.—Ratification by the Greek Chamber of the Turco-Greek 
Treaty for the final settlement of mutual claims. (See Greece.) 


U.S.S.R. 

June 24th.—The press published an outline of the Communist Inter- 
national’s new revolutionary policy for Palestine. This policy included a 
general “ Arabization ’’ of the Palestinian Communist Party and organised 
campaigns against the ‘‘ White terror.” 

June 25th.—It was officially stated that, up to June 20th, the total area 
of sowings was 254,018,900 acres. 

June 26th.—The Sixteenth Congress of the Communist Party opened in 


Moscow. 
Reports re affray with Japanese fishing fleet off Kamchatka. (See Japan.) 
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June 27th.—In his political report to the Communist Party Congress, 
Stalin described the Soviet policy regarding pre-war debts in the words, ; 
“ Tf credits are given us we will agree to pay a small share of the pre-war 
debts, regarding these as additional interest on the credits, Without this 
condition we cannot and will (should) not pay.” 

He said that the gross agricultural production of the U.S.8S.R. amounted 
for 1929-30 to 113-114 per cent. of the pre-wax level. 


U.S.A. 

June 18th—Statement by the United States Embassy in Paris. (See 
France.) 

Despatch of Note by the Belgian Government re Tariff Bill. (See Belgium.) 

Publication of British White Paper containing the Notes exchanged 
between the United States and Great Britain on July 5th. (See Great 
Britain.) 

June 23rd.—The Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate approved 
the London Naval Treaty and instructed Senator Borah to return it to the 
Senate with a recommendation that consent should be given to its ratification. 
Senators Johnson, Robinson, Moses and Shipstead were dissenting voters. 

Statement by M. Flandin, French Minister of Commerce, on the subject 
of the new Tariff Bill. (See France.) 

June 24th.—A round-robin was presented to the President, signed by 
23 Senators, asking him not to call the Senate in special session for the 
consideration of the London Naval Treaty, but to allow the question to 
stand over until the December Session. 

June 25th—Mr. Andrew Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, addressed 
the Committee on Banking and Currency of the House of Representatives 
on the subject of the resolution to prohibit the Federal Reserve Banks, 
National Banks and State Members of the Banks of the Federal Reserve 
System from purchasing German Reparation bonds or other certificates of 
indebtedness “issued pursuant” to the Young Plan. Mr. Mellon described 
the resolution as meaningless, unsound and unnecessary. He stated further 
that the United States was not a party to the Young Plan, and “ neither 
in the past has it been nor will it in the future be responsible for the collection 
or distribution of Reparations payments,” and that the purchase by American 
Banks of Reparation bonds “ cannot alter in any way our policy in this 
respect.” 

June 29th.—Disorderly demonstrations outside the British Consulate in 
New York were made by about 1,500 Communists in protest against British 
rule in India. Several arrests were made. 


Vatican City. 

June 23rd.—A White Book on the events in Malta was published, contain- 
ing the report of Mgr. Pascal Robinson, the Apostolic Delegate sent specially 
to Malta in April, 1929. » 

June 30th.—In his allocation to the Sacred College at the Secret Consistory 
the Pope referred to the events in Malta and said the “ present storm ”’ had 
not been raised by the Holy See, nor by the Bishops of Malta ; also that the 
restoration of calm and peace had “ been made impossible by persons, by 
conduct and by facts altogether independent of Our will . . .” and that at 
no time was any action of the Holy See or the Maltese Bishops intended to 
enter the field of politics, 


Yugoslavia. 
June 25th.—Opening of the Little Entente Conference. (See Czecho- 

slovakia.) 
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I1Il.— NOTICES. 


Representative supporters of the scheme of a European Customs 
Union from 14 countries met in Congress in Paris on June 30th. 


The Twenty-second International Congress regarding tram and motor 


represented. 
The Congress of the International Electro-technical Commission met 


3. 
in Stockholm from June 30th to July 5th. 


represented. 


1930. 
July 3rd 


” 


%9 


5th 


7th 
7th—1Lith 


8th 
10th 
12th 
14th 


14th 
16th-22nd 


16th-26th 
17th 


18th 
20th 


20th-25th 


26th-31st 
21st 


23rd 
23rd—31st 


27th to 
Aug. 2nd 


July 30th 


4 
Aug. 4th 
July /Aug. 


Aug. 


” 
99 
9 


Ist 


2nd-9th 
18th. 
19th-20th 


opened 


in Warsaw on June 30th. 


Nineteen 


V.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


*Sub-Committee of Experts on Education of 
Youth in the Aims of the League 
Meeting of the General Council of Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions 

*Sub-Committee on Intellectual Rights 

5th Congress of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions 

*Commission of Enquiry into Co- -operation 
in Civil Aviation . ° 

*Sub-Committee on University Relations é 

Conference of Experts in Child Welfare .. 

*Commission on Education in Hygiene and 
Preventive Medicine .. 

*Sub-Committee on Science and Bibliography 

Plenary Conference of Inter-Parliamentary 
Union .. 

12th International Congress on Secondary 
Education 

International Conference of the World’s 
Girl Guides and Girl Scout Association 

*Sub-Committee on Arts and Letters . 

*Permanent Standard Committee of the 
Health Organisation 


Second Congress of rae emer Society 
of Soil Experts .. : 


*Sub-Committee on Create’ 
ture o° , 

*Plenary Meeting of Committee on Intel- 
lectual Co-operation 

9th Congress of the International Student 
Service .. 

Meeting of Boy Scouts "International 
Committee ee 


Willemsen 


International Congress for Child Welfare. . 
World’s Grain Conference and Exhibition 


Plenary Conference of International Mari- 
time Committee. os 

22nd Universal Congress of Esperanto 

*Central Opium Board 

*Mixed Sub-Committee of. Fiscal Com- 
mittee and Permanent Committee 
on Road Traffic . Vv “ 
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Twenty countries were 


countries were 


Geneva. 


Stockholm. 
Geneva. 


Stockholm. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Lima. 


Dresden. 
Geneva. 


London. 


Brussels. 


{ Lyndhurst, 
| England. 


Geneva. 


Paris. 


{ Leningrad. 


| Moscow. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Oxford. 
Kandersteg. 
Liége. 


Regina, 
Canada. 


Antwerp. 
Oxford. 
Geneva. 


The Hague. 








| 
| 
| 


1980. 


Aug. 21st-22nd 


» 25th-30th 


» 25th 


» end 


Sept. Ist—6th 
2nd 


9° 


> 4th 
ai 5th 
» 10th 
», (middle) 
» 15th 
; 25th 
> 29th } 
to 
Oct. 2nd J 
Sept. 30th 
” 30t h 
Oct. 
(2nd _ half) 
6th 
= 6th 
»  7th—-14th 
», 14th 
» 14th 


»  1d5th-22nd 


» 16th. 
» 20th 
Nov 
» ord. 
» Sth 
» 16th 
1931. 
Jan. 2nd-6th 


* League of Nations and International Labour Office. 


*Sub-Committee of the Fiscal Committee 
regarding convention to avoid double 


taxation 
10th International Congress of Criminal 
Prison Law - ° 
*Sub-Committee on _ Veterinary Police 
Measures os “oe 


*Refugee Advisory © ommission . gh 
*Traffic in Women. oe Enquiry in 
the Far East 
*14th Session of the Advi isory Commission 
on Traffic in Opium ae aa 
5th International Air Congress . el 
36th Conference of International Law 
Association Bia a4 oe ee 
*Financial Committee 
*60th Session of the Council . 
*11th Assembly of the Leagu 
*Conference of Sbeenetional Institute of 
Statistics . oe we 
*Supervisory Committee 
*Health Committee 


9th Congress of the International Legal 
Committee on Aviation > 


The Imperial Conference 
The Imperial Economic Conference 
7th Conference of the International 
Federation of Intellectual Unions 
*International Conference on Lighting, etc., 
of Coasts 
14th International Red Cross Conference 
*International Congress for the Suppression 
of Traffic in Women and Children : 
International Permanent Commission of 
Agricultural Associations ‘ 
Tenth General Meeting of the International 
Institute of Agriculture 
13th Congress of Hydrology, Climatology 
and Medicinal Geology. . 
*Central Opium B 
Round Table Conference on “Indian ¢ ‘onsti- 
tutional Reforms 
First International Conference on Safety i in 
Aviation . 
*Preparatory Commission ‘for the Dis- 
armament Conference 
International Railways Conference 
*International Conference on Unification ‘of 
River Law os es ee se 


British Universities International Congress 


The Hague. 
Prague. 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 


Geneva. 

The Hague. 
New York. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Tokio 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Budapest. 


London. 
London. 


Cracow. 


Lisbon. 
Brussels. 


Warsaw. 
Rome. 
Rome. 


Lisbon. 
Geneva. 


London. 
Paris. 


Geneva. 
Madrid. 


Geneva. 


Glasgow. 
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